66                 Literature and patronage.
THURSDAY, AUGUST 19.
We rose much refreshed. I had with me a land, a bible which was given me by Lord Mour we were together in Italy1, and Ogden's Scrmoi Mr. Nairne introduced us to Dr. Watson, whon well-informed man, of very amiable manners, after they were acquainted, said, ' I take gre; him.' His daughter, a very pleasing young breakfast. Dr. Watson observed, that Glasgo1 had fewer home-students, since trade increased was rather incompatible with it. JOHNSON. ' trade is now carried on by subordinate hands, ; have as much leisure as others; and now learn trade. A man goes to a bookseller, and gets • We have done with patronage2. In the infanc] we find some great man praised for it. Thi among others. When it becomes general, an ai the great, and applies to the multitude.' Bos a shame that authours are not now better JOHNSON. ' No, Sir. If learning cannot supp< he must sit with his hands across till someboc it is as to him a bad thing, and it is better as patronage, what flattery! what falsehood ! Wl in equilibrio, he throws truth among the multit them, take it as they please; in patronage, he m pleases his patron, and it is an equal chance wh
1 See ante, ii. 23, note 2.
1 Goldsmith, in his Present State of Polite Learning 1759, says (ch. x):-—' When the great Somers was at th< age was fashionable among our nobility . . . Since the tain prime minister of inglorious memory [Sir Roberbetter; and neither of them would he allow to be more to Clarendon than a rat to a cat. " A Scotch surgeon may have more learning than an English one, and all Scotland could not muster learning enough fop Lowth's Prelections" ' See ante, ii. 416, and March 30, 1783. 1 The poem is entitled Gualterus Danistomis ad Amicos. It begins :
